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From the New York American. 
LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD. 
BY A LADY OF NEW YORK. 


The letter from which we lately quoted 
was dated at Utrecht, and the subject of it 
Holland. Our agreeable and entertaining 
traveller now writes from Helsingfurs, in Fin- 
land, having crossed the Gulf of Bothnia from 
Sweden. From her remarks relative to the 
latter country we extract the following :-— 


“My last hurried epistle left me reposing 
after the fatiguing ride across. Sweden, and 
preparing for a jaunt to Upsala and Danna- 
moura. 

The road we took was in part that we had 
just passed over. Its beautiful lake, ever- 
green hills and romantic valleys, 1 could not 
see, nor yet now think of, without feeling as 
Louis Philippe says—* toujours un nouveau 
plaisir.” On our right lay a long lake, be- 
tween us and the sea, and on the left (to the 
west) the great inland water on which steam- 
ers ply to Upsala, forty-five miles from Stock- 
holm. 

We arrived at the former place too late in 
the evening to visit any of its lions. It was 
proposed and agreed on, that we should leave 
them until our return from the mjnes. We 
therefore had notfing to do jl eeies our 
good dinner, which was enlivened by many 
interesting anecdotes of Washington’s life, 
from our own agreeable cicerone, Baron S., 
so long a resident in our country as minister 
from this. 

Though no oracle on the history or insti- 
tutions of Sweden, we found him a pleasant 
bon vivant, and what my husband calls “a_| 
hearty good fellow,” acquainted with all the 
good things emanating either from cuisine of 
Gadsby or the cabinet kitchen. Many an 
original anecdote and peep behind the diplo- 
matic curtain he entertained us with; yet all 
in good humour and with the kindest feeling; 
for no foreigner I have ever met entertains a 
higher opinion of our country, its institutions 
and people, nor despises more the reptiles, 
who, while their oily tongues deceived a con- 


fiding nation, crawled into its places of power 
and trust. 


The first object of interest we saw on the 
day of starting, was a county school-house, 
erected and presented to the county by Count 
Ankerstrom, the assassin of Gustavus. We 
saw several fine estates belonging to rich 
iron masters. On the shore of one of the 
lakes, 1 saw the palace of Count Brahé, a de- 


scendant of the great astronomer. He is said 


to be immensely rich, and can show in his} 
paternal halls the arms and armour of a long 
line of brave ancestors of the feudal times. 
On his estate there are three hundred farms, 
leased out to a thriving tenantry. Many fine 
country seats are to be seen on the shores of 
the lakes. 

We passed several colonies of soldiers. 
They are placed on small farms on the crown 
lands, and must at all times be ready at a 
minute’s warning for active service. Their 
arms and materiel are kept in an arsenal in 
the midst of each colony. Besides the regu- 
lar colonies, every landed proprietor in the 
realm above a certain grade, is bound to fur- 
nish one or more troopers, who must be pro- 
vided with a small farm on his estate, which 
farm the said proprietor is also bound to have 
worked for the benefit of the soldier’s family, 
when the exigencies of the state call him into 
active service. 

The very curious and justly celebrated iron 
mine of D.nnamoura is situated about thirty 
miles from Upsala, or about seventy-five north 
of Stockholm. You must not suppose that our 
curiosity led us ladies so far in order to see 
an iron mine; but as the gentlemen were so 
desirous of visiting it, and we, not wishing to 
remain at Upsala without them, went nolens 
volens to the great black hole of Sweden. 
Nor have I now to regret that fatiguing day’s 
ride of sixty miles, or the perils and alarms 


iron, which is used only for making steel. 
The. gentlemen provided themselves with 
many fine specimens of the same. 

Formerly, this mine was worked in the 
usual manner, by sinking perpendicular shafts 
to a certain depth, and then excavating hori- 
zontally, leaving huge pillars of the ore to 
support the superincumbent stratum of rock. 
In the process of time, the immense depth of 
the mine made it more profitable to take off 
the whole roof of rock, and cut the vast co- 
lumns down for other uses. Therefore, the 
mine which was once an immense subterra- 
nean arcade, with arches and pillars, three 
hundred feet high, is now a yawning gulf, 
five hundred feet-deep, by seven hundred long. 
Having long since extracted all the materials 
of the original pillars, they have again already 
worked their horizontal way far beneath the 
upper rocks, presenting a portico of jetty 
columns, hundreds of feet high, along the 
now lighted facade of the gulf. The refracted 
rays of daylight penetrate but a short way 
into the black corridors of this region of 
Erebus. In the distant perspective were seen, 
by the lurid glare of a hundred torches, the 
Vulcan-like deities of the place, plying their 
huge hammers, the ring and clank of which, 


| reverberating through the vaulted labyrinth, 


echoed louder than a thousand anvils forging 
arms for a host of Titans. 

The mode of descent into these dominions 
of Chaos and Nox, is as singular as it is ap- 
palling, to one so unaccustomed as myself to 
such masculine enterprises. 

Curiosity ! they say thy name is Woman,— 
and never shall I forget into what mad-cap 
scrapes thou hast often led me! Imbued with 
a full share of the weakness of my sex, I 
could not refrain from accompanying the 


of the descent into those nether regions.| gentlemen in their explorations. From the 
This mine is the oldest in Sweden, and pro-| verge of an overhanging cliff of rock, a plat- 
duces by far the best iron in Europe. It has} form is projected, on which is erected a horse 


been regularly worked for more than four 
hundred years! and many millions of tons of 
its precious ore have been drawn up from its 
deep caverns. I say precious ore, because 
so eagerly sought after by the shrewd manu- 
facturers of England. We were told that a 
company in Hull made a contract with the 


power machine, to which are attached two 
buckets, of about three feet diameter, into 
one of which two persons enter and descend, 
while the other elevates ore. A miner stands 
on the rim of the bucket, in order to keep it 
from striking the rock. 

You can very readily imagine the differ- 

















proprietors of the mine for its whole produce | ence between a descent down a dark shaft, 
for one hundred years, and which contract | where, when once one has dared to make the 
expired a short time since. A new one for|first step into the bucket, nothing is to be 
another century in prospective has just been| seen of the depths below or of the dangers 
concluded with the same company. In making | around, and that of being suspended over the 
a contract for so long a term of years, it be-| brink of such an abyss, open to the daylight, 
came necessary to guard against the fluctua-| where all the reality can be seen at a glance. 
tion in the value of money, so that another; After descending about one hundred feet 
standard of value was adopted, viz: so many |along the perpendicular side of the upper 
measures of wheat for a ton of ore delivered| crust of rock, one suddenly glides past its 
at the mouth of the mine. This ore, we were | under surface, and in a minute is suspended 
told, yields about ninety per cent. of pure|in mid-air, having no terra firma within 














hundreds of feet—there, swinging about like | 
Montgolfier in the little basket of his first| 
balloon. 

The sensation produced by this descending 
process [ should think is more like that felt 
by Monsieur Guillé, when he cut loose in the} 
first parachute that ever floated between earth | 
and sky. 

We descended thus about five hundred feet, 
and then touched the pure ore at the bottom 
of the mine. Here we walked under the stu- 
pendous arches, and visited the extremity of 
the mine by torch-light. At the bottom, and 
exposed to the light, we saw a quantity of 
ice, which had lain there all the summer, and 
which never melts. 

Before I entered the dark caverns in front | 





of me, [ turned to look up with a sort of re-| naval attack, for, although the largest man of 





gret for the pleasant world I had been so} 
suddenly torn from, when, instead of being 
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point I stood upon a small bridge and could 
put my hand in the fresh water on one side, 
and into the salt at the other. A flood-gate 
beneath the bridge holds the fresh water in 
check in time of drought, so that a uniform 
level is always maintained at the interior 
quays of the city, and throughout the whole 


jlength of the first lake. 


On the outer harbour side the salt water is 
regulated by the Baltic. The seven islands 
on which the city is situated, are connected 
by numerous bridges. ‘The harbour or great 
natural basin in front of the city, communi- 
cates with the Gulf of Bothnia, and thence 
with the Baltic, by a deep and narrow chan- 
nel between a succession of hundreds of rocky 
islands; and is singularly secured from any 


war can float up to her quays in peace, yet 
with hostile intent, the navy of the world 


converted for my frailty, like her of old, into| could not penetrate through her rocky defiles, 






beheld. When I was in the upper world, the | holm is, perhaps, one of the most picturesquely 


mid-day brilliancy. From where I now stood, | an eminence. 


and I almost fancied I could see the faint | 


a pillar of salt, or iron, I was transfixed with | bristling with cannon at every angle. Besides 
surprise by the singular and unique scene I /this utilitarian view of her locality, Stock- 


sun shining brightly, the sky had its usual | situated cities in Europe, when viewed from 
From the tower of St. Catha- 
it assumed the dark azure of the early dawn, | rine, I could count twenty-four distinct sheets 
of fresh water, belonging in some instances 


and twelve diameter. It is decidedly the most 
beautiful thing of the kind,either of ancient 
or modern times, and no production of the 
Roman school of the Augustan age, I am 
told, can outrival this work of the peasants of 
Delcarlia. The transportation from the in- 
terior is said to have cost 50,000 rix dollars. 
How little the splendid porphyry productions 
of Sweden appear to be known out of the 
country ! They are in appearance and texture, 
and delicacy of polish, far more attractive to 
the eye than the universal red porphyry of 
the ancients, which one sees in every museum 
in Europe. Besides, it is not limited to a 
single colour; I had presented to me a col- 
lection of small square tablets, containing 
over a dozen colours, and all of exquisite 
olish. 

The manufacture of this precious material, 
although it abounds in the north, appears to 
be a government monopoly; and a royal 
manufactory, in imitation of those of Sevres 
and Meissen, is the only place where it is 
formed into articles of taste and luxury—and 
the price is accordingly on a regal scale.” 


mee 
From “ Fireside Education.” By Parley. 
THE FIRESIDE. 





twinkling of the stars. The blue canopy over 
my head was not like the light and concave 


| 
firmament seen from the surface of our sphere, | 


with its extended horizon, either perfectly un- 


creation. ‘The steep black walls, with their 
jagged sky lines, resembled a wild cloud driven 
before the hurricane. 

The projecting points of rock above, with 
the persons moving on-them, as seen through 


me like watch-towers and sentinels placed 
over the condemned. The torches, and the 
din below and around, with the swarthy forms 
of the genii of the place flitting across my 
path, saluting each other in their unknown 
jargon,—and every now and then the explo- 
sion of a blast, echoing from the yet unex- 
plored depths, caused me almost to realize in 
propria persone the Inferno of Dante. 

After being led by the gentlemen, accom- 
panied by the Cerberus of these dismal re- 
gions, to the extreme end of the mine, I re- 
turned to the realms of day by the same 
balloon basket conveyance by which I de- 
scended. 

What shall I say to you of the beautiful 
Island Queen floating with majestic pride in 
her seven-fold bark, one side washed by the 
sweet waters of the eternal hills, and the other 
laved by ocean’s briny flood? 

Stockholm is peculiarly and curiously lo- 
cated. Without any large rivers, penetrating 
far into the interior, nature has provided 
Sweden with immense reservoirs of fresh wa- 
ter, which lie so contiguous to each other 
and of such easy communication that (as I 
have said before,) a steam-boat navigation is 
maintained quite across the kingdom through 
the lakes. These lakes have an outlet at the 
city of Stockholm, where at one particular 





to the same lake, but so cut up and divided 
by wooded islands and capes, as to present 


| 





the appearance of separate lakes. 


The architecture of the city is not striking, 
broken or indented with the wavy lines of dis-| more French than English, yet not closely 
tant hills. On the contrary, it seemed a dense, resembling either, with nothing of the Dutch 
opaque, and flat cover to my black prison,|school. The mammoth palace of the past 
shutting me out for ever from the rest of| kings, towering over all the other buildings 
of the city, is of great pretension, but of little 
But the 
front approach is a splendid affair, of hewn 
It consists of a series of inclined 
planes, making a zigzag carriage road up to 
this hazy and uncertain medium, seemed to/|the doors of the principal story. Gloomy and 
mean in the interior, the furniture wretched, 
and the whole affair passé, and too expensive 
to refit and keep up in these times of regal 


merit, built of brick and stuccoed. 


granite. 


poverty. 


But if the present family cannot support 
the great palace in all the dignity its preten- 
sion requires, they have no scarcity of delight- 
ful palaces in the immediate environs, such 
as would be the envy of any crowned head in 
Europe, so charmingly are they situated be- 


side the luke and “ greenwood tree.” 


Drontingholm (the Windsor of Sweden) is 
situated on the shore of a navigable lake, and 
its local advantages surpass any royal resi- 
dence I ever saw for picturesque beauty. It 


is a large palace in the old French style 


Strolling in its pleasant garden, we suddenly 
came upon the five beautiful children of Prince 
Oscar, and in a few minutes after saw ride 


past, the future king of Sweden. 


In the midst of some charming grounds 
called the deer park, is situated a summer 
villa of the king, on the shore of a land-locked 
basin of salt water, covered with vessels and 
On a lawn in front of the house 
is the great porphyry vase, made at the quar- 
ries of Delcarlia, in the north, where this 


sail boats. 


** As the infant begins to discriminate be- 
tween the objects around, it soon discovers 
one countenance that ever smiles upon it with 
peculiar benignity. When it wakes from its 
sleep, there is one watchful form ever bent 
over its cradle. If startled by some unhappy 
dream, a guardian angel seems ever ready to 
soothe its fears. If cold, that ministering 
spirit brings it warmth; if hungry, she feeds 
it; if in pain, she relieves it; if happy, she 
caresses it. In joy or sorrow, in weal or wo, 
she is the first object of its thoughts. Her 
presence is its heaven. 

“ Now reflect a moment upon the impres- 
sible, the susceptible character of this little 
being, and consider the power of this mother 
in shaping the fine clay that is entrusted to 
her hands. Consider with what authority, 
with what effect, one so loved, so reverenced, 
so adored, may speak ! 

“Thus, in the budding spring of life, in- 
fancy is the special charge, and subject to 
the special influence, of the mother. But it 
soon advances to childhood. Hitherto, it has 
been a creature of feeling ; it now becomes a 
being of thought. The intellectual eye opens 
upon the world. It looks abroad, and imagi- 
nation spreads its fairy wing. Every thing 
is beautiful, every thing is wonderful. Cu- 
riosity is perpetually alive, and questions 
come thick and fast to the lisping lips. What 
is this? Who made it? How! When? 
Wherefore? These are the eager interro- 
gations of childhood. At this period, the 
child usually becomes fond of the society of 
his father. He can answer his questions. 
He can unfold the mysteries which excite the 
wonder of the childish intellect. He can tell 
him tales of what he has seen, and lead the 
child forth in the path of knowledge. The 


splendid stone is found in every variety of| great characteristic of this period of life is an 


colour from white to black. This vase is of|eager desire to obtain new ideas. 


New ideas 


a light pink colour, and is thirteen feet high|to a child are bright as gold to the miser, or 
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gems to a fair lady. The mind of childhood 
is constantly beset with hunger and thirst for 
knowledge. It appeals to the father, for he 
can gratify these burning desires. 

‘“‘ How naturally does such a relation beget 
in the child both affection and reverence! 
He sees love in the eyes of the father, he 
hears it in the tones of his voice; and the 
echo of the young heart gives back love for 
love. He discovers, too, that his father has 
knowledge which to him is wonderful. He 
can tell why the candle goes out, and though 
he may not be able to satisfy the child where 
the beautiful flame is gone, he can at least 
explain why it has vanished, and how it may 
be recalled. He can tell why the fire burns, 
why the stream flows, why the trees bow in 
the breeze. He can tell where the rain 
comes from, and unfold the mysteries of the 
clouds. He can explain the forked lightning 
and the rolling thunder. He can unravel the 
mighty mystery of the sun, the moon, and 
the stars. He can point beyond to that 
Omnipotent Being who in goodness and wis- 
dom has made them all. 

“ What a sentiment, compounded of love 
and reverence towards the father, is thus 
engendered in the bosom of the child! What 
a power to instruct, to cultivate, to mould 
that gentle being, is thus put into the hands 
of this parent! How powerful is admonition 
from his lips, how authoritative his example ! 
The feeling of the child towards the-father is 
the beginning of that sentiment, which ex- 
pands with the expanding intellect, and, 


rising to heaven on the wing of faith, bows! out its track. 


in love and reverence before the Great 
Parent of the universe. 


mother’s counsel, does not a father’s example, 
cling to the memory, and haunt us through 
life? Do we not often find ourselves subject 
to habitual trains of thought, and if we seek 
to discover the origin of these, are we not 
insensibly led back, by some beaten and 
familiar track, to the paternal threshold? 
Do we not often discover some home-chiseled 
grooves in our minds, into which the intel- 
lectual machinery seems to slide as by a sort 
of necessity? Is it not, in short, a prover- 
bial truth that the controlling lessons of life 


know, indeed, that wayward passions spring 
up in early life, and, urging us to set authority 


concealed by some after design, still the 
original traits will shine through the outward 
picture, giving it tone while fresh, and sur- 
viving it in decay. 

“Such is the fireside—the great institution 
furnished by Providence for the education of 
man. Having ordained that man should re- 
ceive his character from education, it was 
also ordained that early instruction should 
exert a decisive influence on character, and 
that during this important period of existence, 


'children- should be subject to the charge of 
are given beneath the parental roof? 1) 


their parents. ‘The sagacity and benevolence 
displayed in this design afford a striking 
manifestation of that wisdom and goodness 


at defiance, seek to obtain the mastery of the| which we behold in all the works of God. 


heart. But, though struggling for liberty and 


5 


It appears that, in every stage of society, 


license, the child is shaped and moulded by | parental education adjusts itself to the wants 


the parent. The stream that bursts from the |of children. 


fountain, and seems to rush forward headlong 


In the savage states, where 
there is no division of property, no compli- 


and self-willed, still turns hither and aie system of laws and relations, no reli- 
according to the shape of its mother earth| gion, save the naked idea of a God who 
over which it flows. If an obstacle is thrown| rewards the good and punishes the wicked, 
across its path, it guthers strength, breaks | education has a narrow scope; but such as is 
away the barrier, and again bounds forward. | needed is supplied. As society advances into 
It turns, and winds, and proceeds on its|civilisation, duties multiply and _responsi- 
course, till it reaches its destiny in the sea. | bilities increase ; there is then a demand for 
But in all this, it has shaped its course and| higher moral and intellectual culture. Pro- 
followed out its career, from bubbling infancy |vidence has foreseen and provided for this 
at the fountain to its termination in the great | necessity, for with the advance of refinement 
reservoir of waters, according to the channeljand knowledge the family circle is drawn 
which its parent earth has provided. Such {closer together, and the solicitude of parents 
is the influence of a parent over his child.|for their children, and their influence over 
It has within itself a will, and at its bidding|them, are proportionably increased. Thus, 
it goes forward; but the parent marks| while in a rude age children are left, almost 
Hemay not stop its progress, like the untutored animals, to make their 
but he may guide it course. He may not|own way, when knowledge is diffused, and 
throw a dam across its path, and say to it,| the light of religion spread abroad, then it is 


‘ Let us go forward to the period of youth. | hitherto mayest thou go, and no farther ; but | that enlightened education becomes necessary, 


The mother holds the reins of the soul; the 


he may turn it through safe, and gentle, and|then it is that parental education becomes 


father sways the dominion of the intellect. | useful courses, or he may leave it to plunge | vigilant, and then it is that children are 
. . . . | . . 
I do not affirm that there is an exact or com-| over wild cataracts, or lose itself in some| most completely subjected to the influence of 


plete division of empire between the parents. 
Both exert a powerful influence over the 
mind and heart. I mean only to state gene- 
rally, that the natural power of the mother is 
exercised rather over the affections, and that 
of the father over the mind. It is a blended 
sway, and if exerted in unison, it has the 
force of destiny. There may be cases in 
which children may seem to set parental 
authority at defiance ; but these instances, if 
they actually occur, are rare, and may be 
regarded as exceptions, which are said to 
prove the rule. Remember the impressible 
character of youth, and consider its relation 
to the parent. Is not the one like the fused 
metal, and-has not the other the power to 
impress upon it an image ineffaceable as the 
die upon steel? Nay, is it not matter of fact, 
attested by familiar observation, that children 
come forth from the hands of their parents 
stamped with a character that seldom deserts 
them in after life? Are they not impressed 
with manners, tastes, habits, and opinions, 
which circumstances may modify, but never 
efface! If the countenance of the child often 
bears the semblance of the father or mother, 
do we not still more frequently discover in the 
offspring the moral impress of the parents ? 
“Ts it not true, then, that parents are the 
law-givers of their children? Does not a 






sandy desert, or collect its strength into a’ parents. 
torrent, but to spread ruin and desolation| ‘In a state of society like ours, it involves 
along its borders. (a fearful responsibility, but we cannot shrink 
“The fireside, then, is a seminary of infi-| from the fact; parents usually decide the 
nite importance. It is important because it | character of their offspring. It is so ordained 
is universal, and because the education it|by heaven; children will obey the lessons 
bestows, being woven in with the woof of| given them at the fireside. As the stone 
childhood, gives form and colour to the whole | hurled from the sling takes its direction and 
texture of life. There are few who can re-/ finds its resting-place at the bidding of the 
ceive the honours of a college, but all are | arm that wields it, so the child goes forward, 
graduates of the hearth. The learning of | and finds its grave in peace or sorrow, accord- 
the university may fade from the recollection ; | ing to the impulse given at the fireside.” 
its classic lore may moulder in the halls of we 
memory. But the simple lessons of home, 


enameled upon the heart of childhood, defy 
the rust of years, and outlive the more mature 
but less vivid pictures of after days. So deep, 
so lasting, indeed, are the impressions of early 
life, that you often see a man in the imbecility 
of age, holding fresh in his recollection the 
events of childhood, while all the wide space 
between that and the present hour is a blasted 
and forgotten waste. You have perchance 
seen an old and half-obliterated portrait, and 
in the attempt to have it cleaned and restored, 
you may have seen it fade away, while a 
brighter and more perfect picture, painted 
beneath, is revealed to view. This portrait, 
first drawn upon the canvass, is no inapt 
illustration of youth; and though it may be 


Eeyrr.— Absence of Rain—Inundations— 
Agriculture. 


From Buckingham’s Lectures, reported for the New York 
Observer. 


(Continued from our last.) 
ABSENCE OF RAIN. 


Another peculiar feature in the physical 
condition of Egypt is the absence of rain. In 
Lower Egypt slight showers do sometimes, 
though rarely, fall; but in Upper Egypt, the 
Thebaid of the Greeks, the Mizraim of the 
Scriptures, rain is utterly unknown. Not a 
shower has fallen there for centuries. This 
is an assertion which | know some persons 
find it hard to believe. They at once pro- 
nounce it impossible ; and ask, if that were 
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animal life could be continued. ‘This is very | was deemed an alarming prodigy, and filled 


natural. 
different from any thing we are accustomed 
to see, that it is as hard for us to credit it as 
it was for the African prince to believe that 
in Europe water ever became as hard and so- 
lid as glass. Yet the fact is none the less 
true ; and I will now show you, by three in- 





} 





Such a state of things is so entirely |the inhabitants of Thebes with the utmost 


consternation. The people clothed themselves 
in sackcloth, while the priests redoubled the 
public offerings to the gods : and this prodigy, 
which thus terrified the inhabitants of that 
great city, consisted in the fact that a few 
drops of rain fell in Thebes. This is of itself 


teresting proofs, that this has always been the| conclusive proof that rain was a thing un- 


condition of Upper Egypt. 

My first source of evidence is found in the 
Bible. It comes to us from the authority of 
Moses, who was an inspired historian, and had 
himself resided long enough in this country 
to be familiar with all that related to its phy- 
sical as well as moral state. When Moses 
had traversed the deserts and was approach- 
ing the border of the promised land, he re- 
hearsed in the ears of the people all the story 
of their departure from the house of bondage, 
the wonders which had been wrought for them 
by Divine power, together with the ingratitude, 
stubbornness, and unbelief,which had provoked 
God to destroy their fathers and strew their 
dead bodies in the wilderness. He then ex- 
horted them to obedience, and, as an encour- 
agement, set before them the excellencies and 
advantages of the land of promise. “ For the! 
land,” said he, “ whither thou goest in to pos. | 
sess it, is not as the land of Egypt from whence | 
ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed and | 
wateredst it with thy foot as a garden of| 
herbs ;” (alluding to the manner of eiguiion! 
practised among the Egyptians, where the | 


known to that climate. Should a shower of 
fire fall in the city of Washington, it would 
produce the utmost astonishment. Should the 
same thing happen in Catania, it would pro- 
duce none at all; for the simple reason that 
in the one place the thing never occurred, 
while in the other, from the neighbourhood of 
a volcano, it was frequent. 

My third proof is taken from a fact to which 
I have myself been an eye-witness, and it may 
be called a monumental proof. In travelling 
up the Nile, after I had passed the cataracts 
and entered into Nubia, I found a temple ina 


| condition unlike any that I had yet seen. All 


those which I had yet examined, though now 
in ruins, had once been completed, as the 
ruins distinctly showed ; but this was a temple 
which had never been finished. ‘The process 
of its erection had been carried to a certain 
point, and there, for some reason now un- 
known, had been abandoned. This gave me 
an opportunity of observing the process of the 
Egyptian architecture. On the frieze which 
ran around the outer portion of the building, 
there was the representation, so frequent in 





so, how vegetable life could exist, and how | Psammeticus, a phenomenon occurred which 


water is drawn up to the higher levels by the | their temples, of a group of figures engaged 
use of a simple waterwheel formed with steps|in the performance of religious ceremonies. 
like a ladder, and moved by the feet in the| A portion of this work was in a state of per- 


manner of a treadmill) “ but the land whither | 
ye go to possess it is a land of hills and val- 
jleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven ; 
a land which the Lord thy God careth for. | 
The eyes of the Lord thy God are always; 
upon it, from the beginning of the year even 
unto the end of the year.” He would not 
have used language like this, had such been 
the condition of Egypt. He contrasts the one 
with the other. In Egypt their country had | 
been watered only at particular seasons of the 
year, and then by the overflowing of a river ; 
but the country to which they were going was 
entirely different. That drank in rain from 
heaven, and the eyes of the Lord were upon 
it throughout the whole year. In another 
part of the same speech he characterizes it 
as ‘‘a land of brooks, of water fountains, and 


|figures were not yet painted. 


of figures yet to be carved. 





depths that spring out of valleys and hills.” 
This indirect allusion is strengthened by a 
direct assertion which we meet with in one 
of the minor prophets, where the inspired 
messenger, summoning the Jews to the cele- 
bration of the feast of tabernacles, declares 
that those who neglect to obey shall be pun- 
ished by having no rain upon their land. [‘The 


fect completion. The figures were raised in 
bas-relief and then painted. The workmen 
appeared to have commenced at one end of 
the building and proceeded in regular order. 
There was another portion of the frieze, in 
which the sculpture was completed, but the 
Further on 
there was another division, where the figures, 
though raised, were still in a rough state ; 
while yet further on, the surface remained un- 
touched by the tool, but exhibited the outline 
Observing this 
outline, | was forcibly struck with the fact, 
that lines drawn with paint should have re- 
mained on the stone for so many centuries ; 


'for buildings of this description ceased in the 


reign of the Ptolemies, when the ancient 
Egyptian mythology was superseded by that 
of the Greeks ; so that this temple must have 
been at least two thousand years old. My 
first impression was, that some penetrating 
liquid must have been employed, which was 
absorbed by the stone, and by which it was 
indelibly stained. ‘To satisfy myself farther, 
I obtained ladders and ascended to the spot. 
Judge of my astonishment, when I discovered 


reference doubtless is to Zech. xiv. 18: “ And | that instead of any fluids being made use of 
if the family of Egypt go not up, and come |at all, the lines had been drawn by a simple 
not, that have no rain, there shall be the! pencil of red ochre, and by moistening my 
plague.—Ed. Obs.] finger I could at pleasure rub them off as 

But now to the classical authorities. Her-| readily as we remove figures drawn on a 
odotus, whose writings are the most authentic | schoolboy’s slate. Here is proof positive that 
source to which we can resort in regard to/no rain had fallen in that spot for two thou- 
ancient Egypt, informs us that in the reignof|sand years; nor had there been sufficient 








moisture, by night or day, to remove an in- 
scription so fragile that in England it would 
not have lasted a month. 

On this subject of the absence of rain, I 
happened to meet with a very amusing illus- 
tration, and one which shows the feeling of 
the people of Africa in relation to it. A car- 
avan was travelling from Timbuctoo north- 
ward ; and as they came into the vicinity of 
the place where I was, I went into their camp 
with the view of making enquiries, chiefly in 
relation to the geography of the country. I 
found that the people used only the African 
tongue, a language with which I was not ac- 
quainted ; but I at length came across a chief 
among them, who was an Arab. As I spoke 
the Arabic, I had the means of communicat- 
ing with this individual, from whom I obtain- 
ed much information. I felt a good deal of 
curiosity about the latitude of Timbuctoo, and 
was particuiarly anxious to ascertain whether 
it lay within the rainy belt ten degrees north 
of the equator. With this view I asked the 
chief whether much rain fell there; but he 
did not appear to understand my question. 
The Arabic word for rain is matla ; but this 
word seemed to be unknown to him. He said 
that it sounded very much like an Arabic 
word, but he had never heard it before, and 
did not know what it meant. Much surpris- 
ed at this, I at length supposed he might be 
ignorant of the thing itself, just as a native of 
the West Indies might be unacquainted with 
the word ice, because the thing itself had no 
existence there. I therefore asked the chief 
whether in the neighbourhood of Timbuctoo 
much water fell from the clouds. He laughed ; 
but finding me serious said in reply, “ How can 
you ask such a question? It is impossible that 
water can fall from the sky.” I explained to 
him the process of evaporation, the formation 
ot clouds, and the nature of rain; but I talked 
toa deaf man. He thought I was endeavour- 
ing to deceive him and to play upon his cre- 
dulity, and in such cases the best and shortest 
way is to say no more. Some time after, 
however, in retaliation for my attempt to play 
off a joke upon him, he made me the subject 
of another in his turn, and one of a practical 
nature. Dipping up a bowl of water from a 
vessel where it had been placed for the use of 
animals of the caravan, he came behind me 
and turned it over my head, saying to me with 
a roguish leer, ‘ If there is water in the sky, 
it must come down.” I was therefore fully 
satisfied that in that part of Africa, as in Up- 
per Egypt, there is no rain. 


INUNDATIONS. 


This fact naturally leads me to the next 
subject on which I propose to speak to you, 
viz. the inundation of the Nile. By that 
process of nature the same effect is produced 
upon this country, as in other lands is effected 
by showers of rain; just as on the Nile the 
same result is obtained from the Etesian 
winds, as from the alternate tides in other 
rivers. That great rivers should have a pe- 


riodical inundation, is nothing peculiar; it 
happens to most rivers of any length in 
spring and autumn, and is easily accounted 
for by the rains which there fall; but in 
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Egypt the fact is amazing, and to this mo: | pass about in the evening, serenading, and 


ment has never been satisfactorily accounted 
for. The rise of the waters of the Nile com- 
mences invariably on the 24th of June, and 
this punctuality in time adds still more to the 
wonderful nature of the phenomenon itself. 
At that period, all the population are ful! of 
hope, mixed with anxiety; since on the co- 
piousness of inundation their hopes of harvest 
entirely depend. At that season, the waters 
of the river are at the lowest stage. It is in 
fact a shallow stream, running between high 
muddy banks, with a sluggish current of not 
more than one mile an hour; while its 
average velocity at other seasons is that of 
three miles. The first indication of the 
approaching overflow is the hastening of 
the current, which soon recovers its velocity 
of three miles per hour. The next is, 
the increased breadth of the stream, which 
increases with a slow but steady pro- 
gress. ‘The waters continue constantly on 
the rise, not very rapidly indeed, but like the 
progress of diurnal tides at a wharf. If you 
look at intervals, you will always perceive 
that the water has made some progress; and 
this goes on, till at Jength the surface of the 
stream rises to a level with the banks. If 
you were there on the spot, you might stand 
upon the terrace of your house, and looking 
over the country, you would see the Nile 
filling its channel, but confined within it, 
and no part of the surrounding ground in- 
vaded with its waters; but going up to the 
same spot next morning, you would look out 
upon one vast sea, extending on all sides 
quite back to the mountains; so that you 
would no longer call it the “land of Egypt,” 
but the sea of Egypt. It spreads from moun- 
tain to mountain, completely submerging all 
between. The water, it is true, may be in 
some places but an inch deep; but this can- 
not be ascertained by the eye, which sees 
every where one vast sheet of water, studded 
every here and there with a little archipelago 
of islands, raising their heads over the uni- 
versal flood. On some of these are seen cities 
and towns; for in that country these are 
erected on mounds with this express view, 
while individual dwellings are, for the same 
reason, erected upon piles. Previous to the 
inundation, precautions are of course taken 
to remove every thing that would sustain 
injury from the water. The cattle are 
driven off. Ploughs and harrows, and other 
implements of husbandry, are removed into 
places of safety. All the weeding is done. 
The water continues rising for weeks, till it 
is on an average about five or six feet deep. 
Boats may now be seen passing over the 
fields and between the trees in all directions, 
while raised causeways extend from village 


to village, with sluices to allow the passage | 


of the water, 

This, in Egypt, is the season of repose. 
Agricultural instruments are now repuired, 
and the process of winnowing and grinding 
grain is going on, while the thirsty earth is 
drinking for the ensuing year like a sponge. 
This, too, is the season for general festivity. 
It may be called the Egyptian carnival. 
Ornamented boats, with lamps and music, 








the population generally abandon themselves 
to joyful social intercourse. 


AGRICULTURE. 


By and by the waters begin to subside, and 
the country people address themselves with 
joyful alacrity to the renewed operations of 
husbandry. For this, however, they do not 
wait till the whole of the waters have gone 
off the surface of the ground; but so soon as 
a strip of the soil has become dry, the farmer 
forthwith commences his work. There are 
of course two of these strips which at the 
same time furnish the same opportunity, one 
on each side of the river, and at the points 
remotest from it. The land dries at the rate 
at which porous mud dries here; and the 
husbandman waits till it will bear his tread, 
when he immediately proceeds to scatter his 
seed and to tread it in with the foot. This, 
to be sure, is & most imperfect mode of culti- 
vation; yet, rude and humble as it is, it is 
more than enough. During the first week of 
the subsidence of the waters, one narrow strip 
of land is thus seeded; the next week an- 
other; and then another. ‘The footsteps of 
the farmer constantly following the wave as 
it recedes, until the Nile, having thus accom- 
plished its fertilising task, retires into its bed 
and runs during the residue of the year 
within its accustomed banks. If you could 
be there when the last sowing takes place, 
you would see from your boat, or still better 
from the top of your house, a picture which 
far exceeds my power of description. Imme- 
diately adjoining the river, you would behold 
the whole agricultural population busily em- 
ployed in sowing. Immediately behind them, 
you would see a belt of country covered with | 
wheat; in the back of this, another with 
wheat in the stalk; further back from the 
river, a parallel strip with wheat in the ear; 
yet farther, the grain in the rich tints which 
mark it ready for the reaper; beyond this, 
the farmers in full harvest; and yet beyond, 
next to the base of the mountains, the country 
covered with stubble. You have thus seed 
time and harvest, spring and autumn, stretched 
out, as it were, beneath your feet at one and 
the same moment. 

To be conc'ude in our next. 


On Prayer connected with Silent Waiting. 


“It is chiefly on the subject of silent wait- 
ing, that I feel desirous of giving thee satis- 
faction; at least of endeavouring to obviate 
thy objections. And I think there is one 
obvious remark which will almost intrude it- 
self on us, when we have first a little cleared 
the way, by explaining a term or two. But 
previously even to that, I will state what I 
conceive to be the force of thy objection 
against silent waiting: namely, ‘that it su- 
persedes and prevents that which all Chris- 
tians esteem a duty. It prevents prayer, 
even prayer for the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, although that is what our Friends pro- 
fess to be necessary and indispensable.’ 

* Now let us define prayer. Is it not the 
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think there is in Scripture at least one ex- 
hortation to prayer, which cannot comport 
with anyother. ‘ Pray,’ says Paul, ‘ without 
ceasing.” Words are rather the expression 
of that prayer which first arises in the heart, 
than prayer itself. Or, if it please thee bet- 
ter, we will take Cruden’s more ample defini- 
tion. ‘Prayer is an offering up our desires 
to God, for things lawful and needful, with 
an humble confidence to obtain them through 
the alone mediation of Christ, &c.’ The lat- 
ter part of this is not to our purpose (and 
possibly it goes full far enough. It seems to 
deny that Jews, and Turks, and Pagans, can 
pray at all; and I question if it will not ex- 
clude the prayer of Cornelius before the visit 
of Peter,) but he goes on, ‘ Prayer is either 
mental or vocal.’ Of course mental prayer 
is prayer; and may be genuine prayer, 
acceptable and accepted prayer, prayer at- 
tracted and inspired by a sense of the love of 
the Almighty. 

* Now to me it is obvious, that he who sits 
down sincerely to wait on the Source of wis- 
dom and strength, sits down in a spirit of 
mental prayer. He has faith to believe that 
the Lord can supply his wants, and he de- 
sires that he should; but as He knows not 
always what to pray for as he ought, he 
waits, the spirit of supplication still clothing 
him, for ability to distinguish his present 
more prevailing wants. Thus to me it is 
obvious that waiting does not obstruct genuine 
prayer, heaven-begotten prayer, whether it 
be by the expression of words, or the secret 
aspiration of the heart, or the intercession of 
the Spirit with unutterable groans. 

But I believe we need not rest this matter 
solely, though I think it rests safely, on this 
reasoning, we can assert the negative of thy 
proposition from experience. I do not at all 
doubt that many can testify that their silent 
waiting has often led them to prayer ; but I 
am aware that an appeal to the hidden feel- 
ings of others is not a valid argument, unless 
every one appealed to, were present to con- 
firm the appeal. But what wilt thou say to 
the unnumbered instances of prayer in our 
public meetings for worship ever since we 
became a people? Yet these meetings are 
also for the express purpose of waiting on the 
Almighty. We have also instances of per- 
sons who have left behind them notes of their 
spiritual experience ; and we find as they feel 
their wants, and their weakness without a 
present helper, a Christ as it were at hand, 
they are led to prayer, if it be but Lord, help. 

“Having now, I hope, shown that silent 
waiting is not obstructive of the genuine 
prayer of the quickened heart, but is a means 
of inspiring it; I shall readily allow that it is 
an obstruction of formal prayer, which a man 
may engage in as soon as he opens the book 
where the letter of the prayer is penned or 
printed for him. And we are not desirous 
that it should be otherwise: for what will a 
life spent in such prayer, without the other, 
avail a man at last? Do not people say and 
hear such prayers hundreds of times, and yet 
remain, as to the fear and love of the Al- 


application of the heart to God? My niind, 1| mighty, just what they were? Why else at 


confess, acquiesces with this definition, and 1| 


this day is the Christian world filled with 
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violence? Even priests, in their collects, 
repeatedly pray for the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit; and yet many of them almbést deny 
that it is now to be expected, and make us 
heretics for asserting the contrary.” 

J. G. Bevan. 


Some Observations on searching into Divine 
Mysteries. 

“Tt is certain that in speaking, and even in 
thinking, on the attributes and relations of 
the Deity, the utmost caution and circum- 
spection are necessary ; and this caution and 
circumspection have, I think, in no writings 
been more attended to than in those of 
Friends. It is very possible that while 
people are disputing with great warmth and 
zeal, about the rank of their Master, they 
may be quite inattentive to his obvious com- 
mands, and their own obvious duty. 

“ This, however, seems to have been the 
general rule of our friends with respect to 
doctrine ; what they have found in Scripture, 
they have for that reason admitted. If in 
any case it has proved incomprehensible to 
human understanding, they have not, on one 
hand, attempted to fathom the depth by 
reasoning; nor, on the other, have they 
dared to reject what they could not fathom. 
Both these are repugnant to the idea of faith; 
and faith is certainly held out in Scripture to 
be a prime requisite of the Christian religion. 
The wise mean seems to be, to suffer the 
mind to remain in modest and reverent inde- 
cision, till further discovery be made, or till 
it can feel more disposition to be satisfied, 
and unite with those sublime mysteries which 
the Scripture offers for its contemplation. I 
would add, that in this case, too, the example 
of the apostles is worthy of our imitation. 
‘Lord,’ said they, ‘increase our faith.’ If 
we believe that Christ is the author of faith, 
and that there is an inward and spiritual com- 
munication between Him and his followers, 
both of which I think we must believe, if we 
are Quakers, so called ; such an application 
seems but a reasonable use of the privilege, 
with which we apprehend mankind are en- 
dowed. 

* As to the probability of adding to our 
stature of knowledge in divine things by 
much toiling, I rather wish to discourage 
such an expectation. It is good to be con- 
stantly aware that there are truths, relating 
to heavenly and infinite things, that are above 
the reach of our finite faculties. It is pro- 
bable that the Scriptures, which treat largely 
of heavenly things, should now and then hint 
at such truths. If we receive them as they 
are there opened, and no further, they will 
serve among other things to convince us that 
we see but in part, and know but in part; 
and thus probably increase our stock of hu- 
mility, which is one of the bonds of society. 
But if we determine to know how every 
thing there spoken of exists, and its positive 
relation to the whole; or failing in this, to 
deny any thing to be as it is there repre- 
sented, we shall probably grow conceited of 
our achievements; and a pride and self- 
approbation will be nourished, which ill 


accord with that state in which we are 
exhorted ‘to esteem others better than our- 
selves.’ 
employed in speculation, the heart is omitting 
its indispensable work of subjection.” 












have been ground and shipped, in flour, to 
New York, before the season closes. Be. 
sides this, more than 700,000 bushels have 
gone forward, through Buffalo, to the mills 
east of us, for grinding—which, for want of 
mills here, we have lost the flouring of—a 
sacrifice too great for our abundant water 
power to sustain. 

The extraordinary facility with which this 
branch of business is despatched, may be thus 
illustrated: A few days since, a schooner, 
loaded with six thousand bushels of wheat, 
arrived at Kingman and Durfee’s mill in the 
afternoon. The discharge of the cargo was 
forthwith commenced, and the next day, 300 
barrels of flour, manufactured from that 
cargo, were on their way to Albany! Such 
is the facility of our inexhaustible water 
power for the wheat manufacture of the west. 
And already has it seized the attention of 
some of the Rochester millers, who purpose 
erecting flouring mills at Black Rock next 
season. They freely acknowlege that the 
difference in flouripg western wheat for the 
New York market, is full thirty cents a 
barrel in favour of our place. 


At the same time, the head being 


J. G. Bevan. 
— 
From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


Our Wheat Trade, and Water Power.— 
If any thing were wanting to confirm our 
already confident impressions of the exceed- 
ing value and importance of our Buffalo water 
power, as an indispensable adjunct to our 
commerce, and as the crowning accomplish- 
ment to our position, for the entire control of 
the trade of the great west, the present 
season has effected it. On all sides do we 
hear loud complaints of the difficulty in 
getting the wheat crops of the country 
floured. In the great western states, scarcely 
a mill is in operation. ‘To the east, at Ro- 
chester, we hear that only a small portion of 
the mills are running; and the following 
article from the Baltimore American, shows 
that at the south they are equally unfortu- 
nate :— 

“The Alexandria Gazette states, that the 
mills in that neighbourhood are lying idle 
for the want of water. The streams about 
Baltimore are also very low, by reason of 
the long drought, and the city millers are 
constantly unable to do more than a third or 
a fourth of their usual grinding. At Rich- 
mond, in consequence of the repairs to the 
canal, we believe there is but a single flour 
mill in operation, which turns out about 400 
barrels daily.” 

In the midst of this universal drought, our 
mills at Black Rock, with the full volume of 
Lake Erie to draw upon, are in brisk opera- 
tion, and turning out upwards of 700 barrels 
of flour daily. Our millers are constantly 
receiving propositions from Ohio, and else- 
where, to flour wheat on shares, at almost 
their own terms, so anxious are the holders 
of wheat to improve the present high rates 
of the flour market. Were there fifty runs 
of mill-stones in operation at this point, they 
could be constantly supplied with Ohio wheat. 
One of the mills at Black Rock, we learn 
{rom good authority, is actually clearing upon 
its floor, upwards of one thousand dollars a 
day! More than enough to pay for its entire 
construction, the present season. 

Such a water power, and so extensive as it 
is at this point, must be invaluable. Already 
is it beginning to be sought after by foreign 
miilers and capitalists; and we learn that 
some four or five additional flouring mills, of 
the largest class, are to be built in readiness 
for the next wheat crop. The canal commis- 
sioners are putting the Black Rock pier in 
the most permanent and durable condition, 
and we feel confident that our water power, 
and its covenient approach, will hereafter be 
in no jeopardy from the elements. 

Wheat has already, at Rochester, been up 
to $2 a bushel. Six of our largest schooners, 
with about ninety thousand bushels, now lie 
in Black Rock harbour, unloading at the 
mills. And upwards of 200,000 bushels will 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


THINGS WORTH CONSIDERING. 


In the Georgical Essays, it is stated that 
from experiments carefully conducted, it was 
shown that wheat gathered ripe, lost in 40 
days nearly one-tenth of its weight ; barley in 
40 days lost one-seventh of its weight. This 
was in September. In October wheat lost in 24 
days 2 lbs. 1 oz. in the bushel of 70 lbs. Grain 
stacked till April sustained a loss of nearly 35 
per cent. The Farmer’s Magazine states, 
that Indian corn gathered dry and shelled in 
October, had lost in the May following nearly 
7 percent. in measure. This was in England ; 
in this country but few experiments of this 
kind have been conducted ; and it is very de- 
sirable, in order that all interested in the 
buying and selling of grain may fully under- 
stand the ground they are going upon, that 
this subject of the shrinkage of grain should 
be properly investigated. Every farmer knows 
that grain shrinks rapidly, though the exact 
amount is rarely made the subject of calcula- 
tion. 

If the above estimates are correct, and we 
know no reason why they are not, farmers 
should calculate carefully the probable chances 
of a rise in the prices of grain before they 
conclude to keep theirs on hand for any length 
of time, or over the winter. That the loss, in 
shrinkage and wastage of a lot of wheat kept 
from September to April, will fully equal 10 
or 12 per cent. we fully believe. In other 
grains the loss would be still greater. Unless 
therefore a farmer has well-grounded expec- 
tations of quite an advance in the spring prices 
on those of the fall, it is clearly his interest 
to thresh and sell as soon as the fall prices 
are fairly established. This calculation of 
chances is, however, rather nice work for the 
farmer, and the best rule for him to adopt is, 
to dispose of whatever he has to sell, when- 
ever an offer is made giving a decent profit on 
the cost of production. 
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Buffalo Berry—or Silver Leaf Shepardia. | published at this establishment about 160,000 | locomotive engines, or for vessels making 
—In the planting of trees, has it never occur-| imperial octavo volumes averaging more than | long voyages. 
red to our friends who have small or large|eight hundred pages each! These volumes oo 
gardens in the rear of their houses, that a tree| contain each more than ten of the average of 
bearing fruit in the winter would be an acqui-| those issued by the Harpers, the largest pub- 
sition? Such a tree can be had. Nature) lishing house in America, making an amount 
has placed ruminating animals in high lati-| of matter issued, equal to 1,600,000 such vo- 
tudes, where for a large portion of the year|lumes as theirs! ! The business is now carried 
vegetation generally is sealed to them. To)on by the “ Brattleboro’ Typographic Co.” 
remedy this deficiency, there are trees and|incorporated in 1836, with the privilege of 
plants which are accessible and nutritious in| holding a capital of $200,000.— Vt. Pheniz. 
the winter season. Amongst these, one of 
the most beautiful and useful is the silver leaf 
Shepardia, which is indigenous to our Rocky 
Mountains. When in foliage, the tree is beau- 
tiful indeed. Its leaves on the upper side are 
of a deep green, and beneath are silver. As 
the winds lift them a beautiful effect is pro- 
duced by the shifting colors; the light silver 
green glancing in relief against the darker 
olive. Something similar may be noticed in 
one of the trees in the Park, between the site 
of the old Bridewell and the Sessions Court. 
In the winter the fruit of Shepardia comes to 
maturity. It is a red berry growing in thick 
clusters. Slightly acid, it is very agreeable 
in taste, and capable of sustaining life, as 
many explorers and trappers have proved. It 
makes too, most capital conserves and jellies. 


It is said, that the students ina Virginia 
college have found a large quantity of anti- 
dyspeptic pills in a field attached to the semi- 
nary, in the shape of various large stumps, 
which they are engaged in digging up in their 
leisure hours. ‘These vegetable preparations 
are found to produce a highly salutary efiect 
in cases of the most confirmed dyspepsia. 


Chinese Corn.—Grant Thorburn of New| The New York Evening Star says :— 
York, gives the following account of the ac-|“ There are now computed to be about 400 
cidental discovery of a new species of corn] steamers on the western waters alone. Add 
from China, which may prove valuable to/to these some sixty on southern rivers and 
our farmers: sounds, and in Florida; about eighty on the 

“Some three years ago, a merchant in| Hudson, and Delaware, and Long Island 
New York, while emptying a box of tea, ob-| Sound ; some twenty in’ New England down 
served therein a few grains of corn. Con-| east; and sixty to eighty on the great lakes 
| cluding that corn from China must, no doubt,| north. The total then in the United States 
be something new under our sun, he had| is about 700.” 
them planted, so they grew and multiplied. _ 

Last spring I received from a worthy friend| During the year 1838, besides a large num- 
a portion of said corn—it’s new variety-—so| ber of less important burnings, collapses, and 
I gave it the name of China’s fall prolific, or| explosions, the following is the melancholy 
free corn ; as it strikes off in two, three, and| list of steamboat disasters, says the Trans- 
frequently four branches, in appearance like | cript:—The Ben Sherod pea of 100 
. . a small tree, and produces an ear at the head| lives; the Monmouth, 400; the Home, 100 ; 
t he-caheane ve: Aa heer scent ued each branch, whereas the common corn|the Moselle, 120; the Ben Franklin, 100; 
know that slips can be obtained of the Messrs. | Shoots out the ear from the side of the stalk ;| the Oronoke, 130 ; the Washington, 30; the 
Winship, in Brighton, Mass. Now, or soon|it grows from eight to ten feet high, produces} Pulaski, 100. Eight steamboats, and ten 

; yeaa ; an abundance of fodder, is a large white flint | hundred and eighty human lives lost.—QJive 


is the season for setting out slips, and trans-| | 4 care f aie eet aaah 
planting trees, and whoever orders this, or We SOY Ch ae ee eee ee ee ee ee et 


5 ‘ aes . ‘teen inches long. I counted six hundred and eee 
wo Bac} Yor Rene a uhadine'N Yor: sixty grains a one ear; it was planted on| The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of 
P = y y : \the 10th of May, and had ears fit to boil on| Wednesday last says:—* A fleet of some 
mere = the 10th of July. Its produce was much cur-| nine steamboats left our harbour this morning 
Fig Beidendbita Mackicssclts tieaind tailed by the long drought, but notwithstand- | and in the course of the day, for the far west, 
edie ntdeiilt cane hnctaccion Polaco dost™O I counted two thousand one hundred and | bearing from our wharves at least fifteen hun- 
ected danielle ehane tates Ga icemeuah twenty grains, the product of one stalk; be-|dred passengers. In the space of one day 
Lyceum, and afterwards published. After ing an increase of two thousand from one.” | has a population sufficient to create a respec- 


speaking of the establishment of the Harpers _— ween tenn "They eae 


at New York, the author says, “ At Brattle-| Help to Vision—An English r men- 

boro’, in our sister state Vermont, is one which! tions - newly invented Sus nets willed the ee eee ot a - 1 
is deserving of notice. The printing estab-| Stanhope lens, which, for power, distinctness, | |: 9. perceptibl e At thie rate > lite 
lishment there keeps in operation [several]| and the ease with which it can be used, sur- of a0 Was wil soon be converted into well 
power presses. Connected with it is a paper| passes every previous attempt. It may be| -ujtivated farms, and thriving and populous 
mill at one end, and a bookbindery at the|worn like an eye-glass, and the prices vary) Ji), es and cities. —Ibid 8 P 
other, so that (like the chrysalis changing of} from five shillings to twenty, according as it 6 * didi 
a vile caterpillar to a beautiful butterfly) what| js mounted in gold, silver or metal. For per- Givecieikt.in atti Wek nee ane 
enters at one end, the cast off covering of the ceiving objects invisible to the naked eye— $400,000 000 of specie in France : $150,000 
human body, is by a regular and rapid pro-| mites in cheese, eels in paste, animalcule in| 999 ;, Epeland ov about $80,000,000 in the 
cess brought out at the other extremity, beau-| water—its power is surprising. To all classes) [7 i+eq See . ee 

tiful paper finely printed and bound—a mate-| its use will afford amusement combined with : a 


rial for a permanent dress of the immortal | instruction. We expect to see it soon in ver aie? 
mind. So rapid is the process that rags have| general use. . *Y| Important F cere Journal of Com- 
been received at that mill in the morning, oot merce says,—‘ We are told on good authori- 
manufactured into paper and printed before —— ty, that the whole number of cabin passengers 
night. The Comprehensive Commentary is| J. Duncan, watchmaker, at Glenluce, has} '" packet ships who have lost their lives by 
now printing at that establishment. When it/|lately constructed a small steam-engine, on disasters since 1817, (21 years,) is only forty- 
is completed, it will have consumed fifteen|the high-pressure principle, the novelty of| five, viz. twenty-two in the ship Albion, and 
thousand reams of paper. Think not that the! which consists in the steam acting twice in| *wenty 10 the brig Ceres. 
woollen or the cotton manufactures are the the cylinder before it escapes into the at- — 
only ones [which benefit the agriculturist :]| mosphere, by which there is a saving of half} The whale ship Vermont, Howland, of this 
for this one work will use the amount of a|the fuel and half the water which a common) place, arrived at New York on Tuesday last, 
thousand bales of cotton in paper—and will’ engine of the same power would require. By| in 125 days from New Zealand, having on 
have required the skins of sixty thousand the application of the air-pump and condenser, | board 2,600 barrels of whale oil; 200 of 
sheep for its binding. vs ‘it can work on the low-pressure with the| sperm ; and 20,000 Ibs. of bone. Her cargo, 
We understand that during the five years same saving. Some scientific men, who have | as the markets now stand, is worth at least 
ending with the present, there will have been’ seen the plan, think it admirably adapted for | $36,000 cash.— Poughkeepsie Eagle. 
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THE FRIEND. 





nescis diszis 
Si Chrisium nihil est si cetera 


discis nescis.” 


PARAPHRASED. 


Let the bright beams of science shed 
Their choicest influence o’er thy head ; 
And let the classic page impart 

Its raptures to thy glowing heart; 

If Christ, thy Lord, thou do not know, 
Wretched and ignorant art thou. 


But though, to thee, her beaming ray 
Fair science deigns not to display ; 

And, though thy heart has never glowed 
With warmth, thy classic page bestowed ; 
Still, if thy Saviour, Christ, thou know, 
Happy, and learned, and wise, art thou. 


J. G. Bevan. 
art ignorant of ) no matter knowest 
* If Christ thou whatever ; 
leatnest 


else thou ( art ignorant of 


THE FRIEND. 
TENTH MONTH, 27, 1838. 

A new arrangement having recently been 
made in some of the districts of the monthly 
meetings in Philadelphia, we apprehend it 
may be useful, both in relation to their own 
members, and to the intercouse with monthly 
meetings in other parts, to give their respec- 
tive boundaries as far as practicable. 

There are now four monthly meetings of 
Friends, and so great have been the changes 
produced by the increase of population in the 
northern and western parts of the city, that 
within thirty-five years new houses have 
been erected for the accommodation of each 
of these meetings. 

The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, is the name of the original monthly 
meeting; it is held in the meeting house at 
the corner of Mulberry and Fourth streets, 
built upon a lot given to the Society by Wil- 
liam Penn; at this place are also held the 
quarterly and yearly meetings. This district 
extends from the river Delaware to Eighth 
street, and includes both sides of that street, 
and from Walnut street to the Middle of Cal- 
lowhill street as far west as Fourth street, 
thence along the middle of Fourth street to 
Vine street, and along the middle of Vine 
street to Eighth street. 

The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia for the Northern District, is held at 
their new meeting house, on Sixth, Noble 
and Marshall streets. The bounds of this 
district are the middle of Callowhill street 
from the Delaware to Fourth street, thence 
along the middle of Fourth to Vine street, 
thence along the middle of Vine to the middle 
of Tenth street, thence along Tenth to Cal- 
lowhill street, thence along the middle of 
Callowhill street to its termination. The 
northern and western lines are uncertain. 

The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia for the Southern District, is held at 
the meeting house on Orange street. This 
district extends from the river Delaware to 








nut and High streets. The lines of this dis- 
trict are Eighth street on the east, Walnut 
street on the south, and on the north the 
middle of Vine from Eighth to Tenth streets, 
thence along the middle of Tenth to Callow- 
hill street, thence along the middle of Callow- 
hill street to the western limits, which are 
not accurately defined. 


TO AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Agents and subscribers in the south and 
west who were requested some time since 
not to forward their then depreciated notes, are 
now informed that the rates of exchange are 
much improved. ‘Those having payments to 
make, will now please forward the best funds 
they can procure. Banks of North Carolina 
are now at 2 a 2} per cent. discount; South 
Carolina, 24 a 3; Virginia, 4; Georgia, 24 
a 3; Louisiana, 4; Kentucky, 2 a 2}; Ohio, 
2 a 24; Indiana and Illinois, 2 a 24. 

Haddonfield Boarding School for Girls. 

Haddonfield Boarding School for Girls, has 
been in operation about six months, and will 
be continued through the winter, under the 
care of 

AMY EASTLACK AND SISTER. 


The course of instruction will embrace the 
following branches, viz. Orthography, Read- 
ing, Writing, Grammar, Composition, His- 
tory, Botany, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Geography, Elements of Astronomy, of Na- 
tural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

School books and stationary will be fur- 
nished at moderate prices. 

Terms, $30 per quarter of 12 weeks, pay- 
able in advance ; washing included. No de- 
duction will be made for absence, except 
from indisposition. 

Pupils can be admitted at any time for a 
quarter or more. Each one is to be fur- 
nished with a wash-basin and towels; and to 
have all things distinctly marked. They will 
also be expected to attend the meetings of 
the religious Society of Friends. 

Application may be made either at the 
school, or to 

Wa. Evans, No. 1348. Front st., Philad. 

Tuomas Kire, No. 32 N. Fifthst. “ 

Harker & Suaivers, No. 45 Arch st. “ 

Henry Warrineton, Westfield, N. J. 

Josern B. Cooper, Newton, N. J. 

A stated meeting of the “ Female Branch” 
of the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held on the Ist of next month, at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, at Friends’ Reading Room 
Apple-tree alley. 

10th mo. 26th. 


Mount Pleasant Boarding School. 


Doctor Daniel Williams and wife having 
thought it right for them to give up to take 


Schuylkill, and is bounded on the north by|charge of this institution as superintendents, 
Walnut street, including both sides of the|at the opening of the school, and having had 


street. 

The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia for the Western District, is held in 
the meeting house on Twelfth, between Chest- 


the satisfaction of seeing the concern sur- 
mount some of the difficulties incident to new 
engagements of the kind, and to know that 
its prospects are now more cheering; pro- 


pose retiring at the close of the present ses- 
sion, which will take place in third month 
next. We give this brief notice of the cir- 
cumstance, in the hope that some qualified 
Friends will feel so much interest in the wel- 
fare of this institution as to offer to fill. the 
station. 

Application may be made to George W. 
Taylor, Philadelphia, or Henry Crew, Rich- 
mond, Ohio. 

A stated meeting of the Female Society of 
Philadelphia for the relief and employment 
of the Poor, will be held on seventh day, the 
3d of eleventh month, at half past 3 o’clock 
Pp. M. at the usual place. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


It is requested that scholars who have been 
entered for the next term may be brought to 
the school on second day, the 29th of the 
present month. Conveyances will be pro- 
vided to leave the stage office, No. 46, North 
Sixth street, on the morning of that day, at 
half past seven o’clock. Those who wish to be 
thus accommodated are desired to enter their 
names in a book left for the purpose at the 
office, previously to the 27th instant. 

10th mo. 20th. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL, 


A teacher is wanted to take charge of the 
Boys’ Mathematical School. Application may 
be made to 


Enocn Lewis, New Garden. 

Samvuet Hriixes, Wilmington. 

Tuomas Kire, 32, N. Fifth st. 

Tuomas Kimper, 8, S. Fourth st. 
Philada. 9th mo. 20th, 1838. 


Agent Appointed. 


Joel Parker, P. M., New Garden, Indiana, 
in the place of H. H. Way, removed from 
the village. 

— 


Marriep, on fifth day, the 18th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting, East Nottingham, Chester county, Pa., Samuet. 
Axsor, of Philadelphia, to Racnet, daughter of David 
Griscom, of the former place. 
on fourth day, the 10th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting, Little Britain, Lancaster county, Pa., Tuomas 
Miter, to Stpney, daughter of Nathaniel Reed, of that 
place. 








at Friends’ meeting, Salem, New Jersey, on 
fourth day, the 10th instant, Eximu Roserts, of this 
city, to Ann, daughter of Woodnutt Petit, of Salem 
county, N. J. 

at Friends’ meeting house, Durham, Maine, 
on the 4th instant, Jeremian Austin, of Pownal, to 
Resecca, daughter of Stephen Jones, of Brunswick. 

at Friends’ meeting house, in Woodbury, on 
sixth day, the 5th instant, Jostan Tatum, to Exizasern, 
daughter of Joseph Whitall. 











Diep, on the 20th of ninth month, at her residence 
in East Goshen, Lypia, the wife of Eli Thomas, in the 
53d year of her age. Her loss will be deeply felt in 
her family, and amongst her friends and neighbours. 
She departed animetel with the hope of obtaining ad- 
mittance into the mansions of rest through the mercy 
which is in Christ Jesus. This hope we trust has been 
realised. 
on the 29th of the seventh month, 1838, after 
a short illness, Joan Justice, aged 63 years ; a minis- 
ter and member of the Falls Monthly Meeting, Bucks 
county. 
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